THE  SPANISH  WAR
But I was not fated to get to Menda so easily as all that
I had covered about half the distance of fifty-odd miles
which separate the two towns, when there was a brisk
crackle of rifle fire. At a corner of the road ahead of me
was one of those small castles, composed of a Laassive
square central tower flanked with loftier round towers at
each of the four corners, which are so frequent in this part
of Spain. A hundred yards farther on was a small farm-
house, and between the two there was a line of Civil Guards
taking cover behind walls and hedgerows, blazing away
at the crest of the hills to the east. The rattle of National-
ist machine-guns burst out, as through my glasses I could
see a little line of distant figures run from one fold of the
ground to another. In the fields in front of me an occa-
sional explosion showed that the Reds had at least a couple
of pieces of light artillery with them.
An officer explained to ine that this was evidently a
flanking party of the main Red force attacking Menda
trying to get across the road. The road, as far as he knew,
was not cut, but he strongly recommended that I should
not attempt to take it until the next morning when a
convoy with an escort would be going through. It was
tantalising to realise that only twenty-five miles separated
me from Menda. but as I had no desire to fall into the
hands of the Reds I told my chauffeur to turn round
and I drove back to a solemn eight-course dinner at the
Caceres hotel. Over coffee, I was given a graphic account
of how the Reds had been routed that very day at Naval-
moral. News of their projected attack in great force was
brought by scout 'planes. It was thus known that, besides
three columns of motor-lorries carrying troops and
artillery, there was an armoured train followed by a supply
train A small body of Falangist militia was rushed to
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